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MEETING HELD AT GIiflSGOW, 

On SATURDAY, 26th NOVEMBER 1906. 



THE Seventh General Meeting of the Association was held 
in the Natural Philosophy Class-Eoom, Glasgow University, 
on Saturday, 25th November 1905, at 11 a.m. Professor 
Butcher, LL.D., London, Vice-President, was in the Chair, and 
there was an attendance of about fifty members. The Secretary 
in his Annual Eeport intimated that there had been during the 
year an increase of 8 in the membership of the Association, which 
at 31st October 1905 stood at 217. He reminded members that 
they should ^t once inform him of any change of address. The 
expenditure for the year amounted to £48, 19s. 9d., while the 
income, including balance from 1903-4, was £109, 14s. Id., 
balance to be carried forward, £60, 14s. 4d. 

The report was adopted. 

Dr Marshall, Mr George Smith, and Mr Temple were re- 
elected members of the General Committee for another year. 
Dr Heard and Mr Maybin were appointed to represent the 
Association at the George Buchanan Quatercentenary celebrations 
at St Andrews in 1906. 

Professor Butcher said it was a deep gratification to 
him to find himself once more at a meeting of the Classical 
Association of Scotland, and to see himself surrounded by old 
friends and fellow- workers in a cause which he had as much at 
heart as before he left Scotland. He also wished to say how 
much he appreciated the honour of being asked to take the chair 
—his only regret being that he occupied the chair which should 
have been occupied by the President. He had a letter from 
Professor Ramsay, in which he expressed his extreme regret for 
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absence, and desired to convey his warmest greetings to the 
members of the Association. They would all be pleased to hear 
that he felt better in health. He had taken such a warm interest 
in the Association and worked so hard for it from the beginning 
that his absence even from a single meeting was deeply to be 
regretted, and he hoped it would be only one meeting from which 
he would be absent. (Applause.) He had said that his interest 
had not abated, but had rather increased. In particular it had 
been brought home to him since he had been living and working 
in the south, doing what he could on the council of the English 
Association, that that movement — which Scotland had had the 
honour of inaugurating — was really a large movement. There 
were signs of increasing interest in England, in America, and in 
the Colonies, which were of the best possible omen for the success 
of the cause they all had at heart. One saw in England an in- 
creasing membership — reaching to something like a thousand — and 
there were accessions almost every day. Moreover, it was 
gratifying to find that in England the Association comprised not 
only men who were themselves teaching either in the universities 
or the schools, but also a large element of the educated public 
who believed in the value of classics. They did not desire in any 
way to make war upon the new studies which modern life had 
rendered necessary. They did not maintain that classics were 
the only element in a liberal education ; far from it. But they 
believed that in promoting classical learning they were promoting 
a form of human culture which had still got a very great, and he 
believed, a growing part to play in the modern world, and that 
the interest and value of it, so far from having been exhausted, 
were constantly being deepened. (Applause.) New possibilities 
were being opened up, partly through increased knowledge of 
antiquity, not merely of the languages but of ancient civilisation 
as a whole, and partly also through improved methods of teaching. 
With regard to the heightened interest shown in classics in 
various parts of the world, he might mention that many persons 
in the colonies had written and asked if they could join the 
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English Association. At present there was a technical difficulty, 
which must be removed, if they were to admit members from 
other parts of the world. The present title of the Association 
excluded the Colonies and America and even Ireland, and there 
was a proposal that the title should be altered to " The Classical 
Association." When that was suggested, he was anxious that 
they " down south " should not seem to be in any way encroaching 
upon the rights of the Association of Scotland, which, after all, 
was first in 4ihe field. In assuming a more comprehensive title, 
they did not wish to seem presumptuous ; he therefore mentioned 
the matter at the special request of the council of the Associa- 
tion in England. * (Applause.) 

He might add that the English Association had appointed a 
number of committees on special subjects. One of these was on 
pronunciation. They had been collecting opinions, and a draft 
report had been drawn up to be submitted in January. The 
council invited the Scottish Association to join in the conference, 
but it was found impossible to send a representative, and he him- 
self thought that there were such great diflferences in the 
nature of the questions to be solved in England and in Scotland 
that it would not have been of very much use for any of them to 
attend. He mentioned the fact as showing that the question 
was being seriously taken up in England. 

Another committee had been appointed to inquire into im- 
proved methods of teaching classics. It was a large committee, 
representing both universities and schools and an interim report 
was to be presented in January. A third committee had been 
called the Kesearch Committee. Its function was to draw up 
some scheme by which the latest results of archaeology and other 
research should become generally known and circulated in a 
handy form among secondary teachers. The proposal was to 
publish yearly a short bibliography giving access, in an easy form, 
to that new knowledge. (Applause.) 

Professor Butcher then called on Professor Hardie to speak to 
the Eeport of the Committee on Pronunciation. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

In presenting the report (see Appendix, p. 45), Professor 
Hardie said the most important thing was to try to improve 
the pronunciation of words by quantity. That was the most 
important thing both in Scotland and in England, though in 
England there was a different question about the most elementary 
vowel sounds. That did not seem to him an equally important 
question. He had used both pronunciations for some time, ten 
years in each case, and he certainly preferred the Scottish 
pronunciation. At the same time he thought there was quite 
a plausible and intelligible plea for the English pronunciation. 
An English correspondent had put it to him in this way. He 
did not like the English pronunciation himself, but for a long 
time Latin had been a kind of second spoken language with 
scholars in England. It had thus been to a certain extent a living 
language, and it might be said that you ran the risk of injuring 
that tradition by introducing some sort of scientific pronunciation. 
There was a case for regarding Latin as having been a living 
language all along. It could still be used orally. He agreed 
that there might be a considerable risk of impairing this vitality, 
if they made compulsory an exact and elaborate scheme arrived 
at by science. 

It was in some such spirit that the report had been prepared. 
Some might look upon it as made up of casual remarks, but 
it was more deliberate than it seemed. It intentionally avoided 
the dictatorial tone, e.g, when referring to the pronunciation 
'0 or w^ it simply mentioned the alleged advantage of the 
pronunciation u\ and left it there. After all it must be left to 
individual judgment. The report contained no edict. In fact, if 
any association promulgated an edict on the subject, he should pro 
bably disobey it himself and continue to use the sound of v, 
(Laughter.) They had tried to put in the forefront things about 
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which there was no doubt, and then put in a note things which 
would have to be left to the judgment of individual teachers. 

It was for the Association to decide what should be done. It 
occurred to him that the best course might be for the Association 
to decide finally on the subject at next meeting, and meantime 
to collect opinions from schoolmasters and others. They might 
circulate the full report, and a short summary of it, enumerat- 
ing the chief points contained in it. As they had a satisfactory 
balance in hand, it might be possible to do this, and come to some 
conclusion by next meeting. (Applause.) 

Dr Heard, Fettes College, said it was almost impossible not 
to refer at once to the question of procedure. It was almost 
impossible for the Association to treat the contents of the report 
in any detail. He would suggest that they should recognise the 
general principle contained in the first point on page 1 of the 
report, and, meantime, receive opinions both from members and 
others. 

He thought the matter was very important. He, too, like 
Professor Hardie, had worked under both the English system and 
the modified system, and he was bound to express a very strong 
preference for what would be called the new pronunciation. In 
every way it produced a better appreciation of the form of Latin 
verse. As to whether any change would be made in the south, 
he confessed he felt certain misgivings. He was old enough to 
remember when the universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
recommended the schools to take up that matter. Very few 
did so, a considerable number gloried in their shame, and it was 
left alone altogether. (Laughter.) The demands on schools were 
very different now. When he was at school the question of 
modern languages had nothing of the importance it had now. 
No school could now afford to despise modern languages, and in 
these stress had to be laid on pronunciation. He thought that in 
Greek and Latin they had been too inclined to leave the thing 
alone. 
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He thought that taking Scottish boys generally as compared 
with boys in the south, there was not quite so much appreciation 
of rhythm in the case of the former. The superiority of the 
English boy in this respect was due to the fact that in the 
English schools there was a good deal of repetition, the repeating 
of portions of the classics. In Scotland it was quite common to 
find a boy of really intellectual force unable to recognise that in 
reading a line of Virgil a word omitted or a word in the wrong 
place was anything like a serious fault. (Laughter.) In order 
to mend that they must have much greater attention to 
quantity, upon which the structure of verse depended. But 
it did not come in only with reference to versification. Prose 
composition also depended upon rhythm. He continually found 
boys who wrote with a forcible vocabulary and with correctness 
producing words of which you could only say that they were 
dumped down and left to look after themselves. It was very 
desirable that the Association should awaken public interest in 
the matter. He moved that the Committee be continued. 
Miss Peterson, Edinburgh, acting as secretary, and that the 
report and an abstract of it be sent to the chief schools and 
training colleges in Scotland, and to His Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools, with a request for expressions of opinion. ^Applause.) 

Mr George Smith, Merchiston, seconded. He said he, too, 
had spent several years in England and several in Scotland, 
and he should be sorry if the desire for uniformity led them 
to adopt the English system of sounds. But there was no 
doubt among schoolmasters that the present heterogeneousness of 
pronunciation — due to pupils coming from dififerent parts of the 
country — was a distinct hindrance to the proper organisation of 
classes in schools and to efficiency at the university. He 
presumed that the resolution did not tie them to an attempt to 
proselytise the English Association, but that their attempts at 
uniformity would cease at the Tweed. He was quite sure it 
would be enough for them at present if they could meanwhile 
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bring about throughout Scotland anything approaching uniformity, 
and that alone would be of great advantage in forwarding the 
efficiency of classical teaching. (Applause.) 

The Eev. A. E. F. Hyslop, Glenalmond, said that at Glenalmond, 
they, too, had been suffering from two systems. Some pupils 
came from Scotland and some from England, and he had set 
himself with some of his colleagues to devise a uniform system. 
He was interested to find that their efforts coincided very much 
in result with what had been laid before them in the report. 
He was glad the matter had been taken up and that there was a 
chance of securing uniformity. He had the misfortune to be 
educated at a school which gloried in its shame. Later, his 
conscience had somehow been awakened and he remembered 
attending a lecture on the new pronunciation. The lecturer 
concluded with a quotation in which the new system was 
exemplified, but he stammered so badly that so far as his 
hearers were concerned he was afraid the result was rather fatal 
to the new pronunciation. (Laughter.) He thought the present 
shortcomings of the Scottish boy were largely due to the 
abandoning of Latin verse. He would be glad to see the study 
of Latin verse carried out in every school. It would be very 
little trouble if it were done from the beginning, and it would 
save a lot of trouble afterwards. As to the two pronunciations, 
the sonorousness and beauty of the Latin language were far 
better brought out by the Scottish than by the so-called English 
system of pronunciation. (Applause.) 

Professor Phillimore, Glasgow, said Dr Heard had given them 
a shape for their discussion by calling attention to the three 
headings mentioned on the first page of the report. On the first 
of these — that an effort should be made to secure greater accuracy 
and uniformity in pronunciation — he thought there would be no 
difference of opinion at all. The third — the things on which 
most stress should be laid — was a point of detail which could 
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only be settled after they had come to a resolution on the other 
two. It seemed to him for the moment most profitable to fix 
attention upon the second head — the object aimed at in the 
proposed reform. Dr Heard had spoken of the theory upon 
which the English pronunciation of Latin had been composed 
and according to which it still continued to be defended. The 
two theories seemed to him to be these. First, it might be 
argued that the aesthetic value and the proper literary impression 
to be derived from Latin depended upon the pronunciation, that, 
in order to get the full value from the study, the pronunciation 
should be put right. This was dealing with Latin as with any 
modern language, such as French or Italian, and members would 
judge for themselves whether they were likely through rules to 
arrive at anything which a living Roman would recognise as his 
own language. The most one could hope for on the side of that 
theory was that elementary values, such as the vowels, should no 
longer be sacrificed. There would be no difference of opinion in 
that Association as to whether the Scottish or the English 
pronunciation was the more admirable. Having had the same 
double experience as previous speakers, he wished to say with 
the greatest possible warmth that both for Greek and for Latin, 
— though in Greek the question was rather more complicated — 
the Scottish system was incomparably better. He did not think it 
was worth while attempting to reproduce WiQ finesses of the language. 
He did not think they were likely by the most scientifically 
derived set of rules to attain anything which a living Roman of 
any given date would recognise as his own language. The second 
theory offered a more practical answer to the question. It was 
to get some pronunciation which would not cut them off from 
the rest of the civilised world. It was humiliating and dis- 
agreeable not to be able at all to convey to a Continental 
scholar by a quotation of Greek words what was written down 
on the page from which you were quoting. To enforce an 
agreement which would enable them to communicate on equal 
terms with French, German, or Italian scholars was a thing 
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deeply to be desired. But as a practical result he did not know 
that they could hope for the moment to get further than some 
compromise. (Applause.) 

Mr John Shier, Alloa, said that while there was not much 
in the report that he would not be wholly in favour of, one 
matter caused him difficulty, viz., how they could combine 
quantity with accent. On page 7 of the report he read, " In 
reading verse, the pupil must not make quantity alone audible 
or accent alone." It seemed to him that this was asking what 
was almost impossible. He always tried to make his scholars 
pronounce long and short syllables correctly, but it seemed to 
him impossible to combine quantity and accent. 

Miss C. J. B. BiRRELL, Glasgow, stated her own experience 
which she thought might prove helpful to students preparing to 
teach. Having studied in private, it had been impossible to hear 
much Latin read aloud. At Cambridge she had read for the 
Classical Tripos, but the vast field to be covered left little 
opportunity for reading aloud. Professor Postgate, however, 
had made Latin a living language and endeavoured to* teach it 
conversationally. As a classical mistress in an English school, 
her first instructions had been to pronounce Latin exactly like 
English, avoiding the divergence between English and the new 
classical pronunciation. In her next school strict attention to 
Latin quantity was expected. In following this, however, there 
were certain conventional deviations in such words as nm, sine, 
etc., where the pronunciation did not tally with the Latin rule of 
quantity. 

Eeturning to Scotland, she met with another style of pro- 
nunciation, which it was exceedingly difficult not to confuse 
with the other schemes which had previously been painfully 
mastered. She therefore considered it of the utmost importance 
that Latin lessons should, as far as possible, always include some \ 
portion of reading aloud. 
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Professor Butcher said that in his view the starting point of 
reform should be uniformity. At present the want of uniformity 
was probably felt a good deal more in the south. A babel of 
dialects was spoken in the teaching of classics, which must seem 
very confusing to a beginner. They had one method at the 
Elementary Schools, another at the Secondary, and at Oxford or 
Cambridge there were as many pronunciations as there were 
colleges. Even in the same college they had not one or even 
two, but half a dozen pronunciations. It was the most hopeless 
confusion of tongues. 

In Scotland, so far as sounds went, apart from quantity, he 
thought there was very little that was not already done. He 
should like to hear the views of those who knew what the actual 
teaching was. Most of the things for which reform was being 
pressed in England, they already had in Scotland. They had the 
vowels right. They had the hard c, g, t What remained was 
luxury or superfluity. But it was just on these elementary points 
that confusion existed in England. Quantity, however, was not 
in such a bad state in England as in Scotland, so that this jeform 
of quantity was the most clamant need in Scotland just now. 

The other point was, is the uniformity aimed at to apply to 

Scotland only ? He thought they should confine themselves to 

that meantime. With regard to Continental scholars, the 

pronunciation of a Frenchman was almost as unintelligible to 

a German as the pronunciation of an Englishman. To a very 

great extent each people in Europe pronounced Latin and Greek 

on the principles of its own language. Of course they agreed in 

the great elementary facts as to pronunciation of vowels, but when 

they got to the diphthongal sounds they had a confusion of local 

pronunciations. He was told that at a Congress in Kome last 

year, where they conducted some of the discussions in Latin, there 

were very few who were intelligible to the others. Therefore they 

. should aim at a uniformity within Scotland itself. He believed if 

: ifeform were carried in England it would approximate very much 

^to the pronunciation at present in vogue in Scotland. 
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If they were going in for uniformity at all, they should see 
that that uniformity approximated as nearly as possible to the 
right pronunciation. They could not be absolutely right. They 
could not hope ever to recover the lost accent and music of a 
language. But the degrees of approximation were many, and he 
believed they could get much nearer than they were at present. 
It was much better to be as nearly as possible consistently right 
rather than consistently wrong. He did not believe the difficulty 
of teaching the language approximately right was greater than the 
difficulty of teaching it entirely wrong, so that in the scheme they 
were putting forward they were not adding new burdens either to 
pupil or teacher. 

With regard to the suggestion of teachers reading Latin, there 
was a certain warning to be given. He remembered attending a 
series of lectures by the most distinguished Latin scholar then 
living, H. A. J. Munro, of " Lucretius." The lectures were on the 
"Annals of Tacitus," and of the hour the lecturer spent three- 
quarters in reading passages aloud with the most enormous enjoy- 
ment to himself. (Laughter.) Not satisfied with reading a passage 
once, he would read it again, and say, " Now, that is a little better, 
I think. Let us have another try." (Laughter.) Then he read it 
a third time, and said, " I think I have nearly got it right now." 
It was an extremely interesting revelation of the man — (laughter) — 
and to a great extent no doubt it helped them to appreciate the 
beauty of the sound and the rhythm. But they were all busy 
fellows working for examinations, and the result was that within 
a fortnight the class, which had begun with about sixty or seventy, 
dwindled down to two others and himself. He thought that the 
teacher's own demonstrations, however important, must be 
strictly limited. (Laughter and applause.) 

Miss Peterson, Edinburgh, said the attention of heads of 
schools should be directed to the need of the beginners' classes 
being entrusted to some one who was absolutely certain in the 
matter of quantity. There was no reason why a child should be 
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introduced to a new word wrongly. The child should hear the 
word before reading it, and it would then be unlikely to go off to 
a pronunciation of its own. She had found a class being drilled 
to say 'poeta and wrdlquns, and this would be saved if these young 
classes were entrusted to teachers who were perfectly safe in 
quantity. 

Miss AiNSLiE, Edinburgh, said it was not always possible to 
put an expert to the work of teaching the beginners' classes. 
But she thought much good would be done if marks of quantity 
were inserted in the books used in these classes. In that case, 
even in the hands of a weak teacher, flagrant mistakes of the 
kind referred to would be avoided. 

She had heard with some despondency the record of Miss 
Birreirs experiences in school. She hoped they would not be 
taken as typical of what happened generally. She thought a 
considerable amount of responsibility rested upon the teachers in 
the universities. A few years ago she had found it necessary to 
try to introduce more consistency in the school for which she 
was responsible, and when she consulted her teachers the first 
question she asked was, " How does the Professor in the university 
pronounce ? " As many of her girls passed to Edinburgh University, 
it would be seen that her instinct was sound in seeking this 
information. She had had, however, some difficulty in finding out 
precisely how Professor Hardie did pronounce. She got very 
conflicting answers. (Laughter,) She did not mean by saying 
that to imply more than this, that a somewhat low degree of 
sensitiveness to sound prevailed amongst the students applied 
to, — an additional proof, perhaps, that ear cultivation had been 
somewhat neglected in Scotland. 

Professor Butcher said the suggestion about inserting marks of 
quantity in the text-books was one of the suggestions to be made 
by the English Committee entrusted with the subject of school 
curricula. 
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Mr Williams, Glasgow, said he had noticed a distinct falling 
off in the quality of the Latin of the students who now came up 
and the chief defect was in quantity. It was utterly hopeless to 
ask them to write Latin verse. He should like very much if the 
suggested circular could reach as many centres of preparation as 
possible. Not so long ago, the head of a school had confided to 
him that the motto of the school was " Festlna lente." There 
was every need for the proposed reform. 

Professor Hakdie in replying on the discussion, said that no 
doubt more might be done to encourage Latin verse. He always 
offered verse composition in his ordinary classes, and he got a 
considerable number of pupils who made attempts at it. He did 
not know that he took so unfavourable a view as Professor 
Phillimore when he said that a Roman would not recognise his 
own tongue. Supposing they followed the best results of inquiry 
and pronounced as carefully as they could, he thought the Eoman 
would understand them. He would observe that there were 
curious barbarisms in the pronunciation — (laughter) — a number 
of sounds very strange to him, but he would not only recognise 
the whole as his language but also understand what was said. 

As to accent he admitted its difficulty. As far as he had 
observed the English language, he had come to the conclusion 
that the English accent was so strong that it also meant or 
tended to mean the lengthening of the syllable — English 
accentuation involved quantity. If this English accent was 
used in Latin, quantity would be entirely effaced. To say 
arma virumque cano properly really meant acquiring a new 
method of pronunciation. That was the difficulty and they 
must face it. 

Reading the text aloud by the teacher was extremely 
important. He invariably did so in his ordinary classes, whether 
in verse or prose. As to the appreciation of rhythm, that 
required to be cultivated. He found boys, who had a good 
vocabulary and knew their syntax and so forth, end a passage of 
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oratory with a word of five syllables, followed by a word of 
one. (Laughter.) They had not been taught to observe the 
order of words and the rhythm of prose. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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PROFESSOR Baldwin Brown, Edinburgh, said that the sub- 
ject of Greek dressmaking might seem somewhat remote 
from the immediate interests of a classical association, but a 
knowledge of the forms of antique costume was of practical use 
to those concerned with Greek and Latin literature, since it helped 
towards a realisation of the daily life of the people. Further- 
more, from the artistic point of view, it was interesting to 
know what were the actual facts which the Greek artists had 
before them. It came out that the most beautiful draped 
statues were those which were most realistic, conveying most 
accurately the actual facts and details of the costume. 

There was, however, a further and more important reason 
why the subject should be regarded as one of general interest, 
for the fact was that the dress of the Greeks was one of the 
most characteristic products of that gifted people. There was 
nothing more essentially and beautifully Greek than the 
Grecian costume. Nothing more simple than the Greek dress 
could be imagined. Nothing was more effective, nothing was 
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more graceful. The way they made, and put on, and wore 
their clothes was a splendid example of that Greek lucidity 
and reasonableness of which Professor Butcher had written in 
his Harvard lectures. The forms of Greek dress were practically 
the same for men and women, although the dress was worn 
in a different fashion by the two sexes, and the ladies might 
have had something extra in the way of a veil. The dress 
that was worn in ordinary life was the dress that appeared in 
the monuments, so that they were dealing with an actual costume 
and not with an artistic abstraction. The dress consisted of two 
pieces, answering roughly to mantle and tunic — t/xartoi/ and 
XtTwi/. Each might form a dress by itself, or both might form 
the costume. Every piece of clothing worn by the Greeks was 
made simply by folding a rectangular piece of stufif as it came 
from the loom. That was draped on the figure and fastened 
by pins or brooches. It had been held that one particular 
form of Greek dress, the Ionic tunic, was a cut and sewn 
costume. That theory had arisen, because the dress had a long 
sleeve and it seemed as if it could not be made without tailoring. 
A misinterpretation of a passage in Herodotus had helped to 
establish the theory which was found in practically all the books. 
It could be proved, however, by a simple experiment which 
would be illustrated on the screen, that the Ionian tunic formed 
no exception to the general rule. Like the Dorian, it was made 
by simply folding and claspins; a rectangular piece of stuff. 

The lecture, of which the above is a very brief summary, was 
finely illustrated by many interesting lantern slides prepared by 
Professor Baldwin Brown. 



Professor Butcher had to leave before the close of Professor 
Baldwin Brown's lecture, and Dr Hea^rd took the chair during 
the remainder of the sitting. 
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Mr Carter, Edinburgh Academy, said it was a great privilege 
for a mere man to be allowed to move a vote of thanks to 
Professor Baldwin Brown. He wished to say what a revelation 
the lecture had been to him of the beauty, the simplicity, the 
healthfulness, and the freedom of the Greek dress. One could 
not help thinking of that other nation that was beginning to 
suggest fashions for the West — the Japanese. There, too, was 
simplicity and healthfulness in dress. Professor Baldwin 
Brown had moved with such ease through his subject, that he 
had quite concealed the labour he must have gone through 
in preparing the lecture. They had been listening to some- 
thing quite original, and had learned a great deal they could 
never have learned from the ordinary books on the subject. 
He had the greatest pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Professor Baldwin Brown for his most interesting and delightful 
lecture. (Loud applause.) 

Dr Heard, in conveying the thanks of the Association to 
Professor Baldwin Brown, said they were more than grateful to 
him for his illuminating lecture. It was the self-sacrifice of 
Professor Baldwin Brown that had saved them from great 
perplexity. Owing to the regrettable absence of Professor 
Ramsay, the arrangements for that meeting had been somewhat 
neglected, and the committee had met in some despondency. To 
their great delight, the Professor had presented himself with some 
photographs in his pocket. On learning of the difficulty, he had 
most kindly oftered to give this lecture, and had thereby laid them 
under a real debt. (Applause.) 

Professor Baldwin Brown briefly acknowledged the vote of 
thanks. 



On the suggestion of Mr Lobban, secretary, a vote of thanjc^ 
was passed to Professor Gray for his kindness in granting to the- : 
Association the use of his class-room and class lantern. ^' ' 
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Dr Heard said they had still another duty to perform — to 
pass a hearty vote of thanks to Professor Butcher for his kind- 
ness in taking the chair. When Professor Earn say knew that he 
would be unable to be at the meeting, Professor Butcher under- 
took at once to come down to Scotland to preside. They would 
all agree that his coming had been not only a pleasure to them 
but also a great service. (Applause.) Professor Butcher was the 
moving spirit in the Classical Association in the south, and it was 
a great matter for them in Scotland to be so intimately connected 
with the other Association through Professor Butcher. He had 
guided them most skilfully through the unpromising and difficult 
work of the morning, so that it promised to be of real service to 
the country. (Applause.) They must not forget also to thank 
their Glasgow friends for their hospitality and for the use of 
their Union buildings. 



MEETING HELD AT ST ANDREWS, 
On SATURDAY, 3rd MA.ROH 1906. 



THE Eighth General Meeting of The Classical Association 
OF Scotland was held on Saturday, 3rd March 1906, in 
the Hall of the United College, St Andrews. Professor Burnet, 
St Andrews, Vice-President of the Association, took the Chair at 
11.30 A.M. 

Several apologies for inability to be present were intimated 
from members, including one from Dr J. P. Steele, LL.D., 
Florence, who also sent for the acceptance of members copies of 
his Latin Alcaic Verses, "Ad Georgium Buchananum, Scotum, 
poetarum sui saeculi facile principem. Cal. Feb. mcmvi." 

The chief matter of private business on the Agenda paper was 
the consideration of an amendment to Eule 4 of the Association. 
The Committee had had before them for some time the Question 
of amending Eule 4, in order, if possible, to arrive at a clearer 
statement of the term of service on the General Committee. 

Professor Burnet now submitted, as a motion, the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee. 

To substitute for Eule 4 of the Association the following 
rules : — 

4. The Council of the Association shall consist of the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
all ex offidOy together with twelve Ordinary Members 
of Council. At every meeting of the Council five shall 
form a quorum. 
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5. One-third of the Ordinary Members of Council shall 

retire annually in rotation, and shall not be re-eligible 

to the same office till after the expiration of one year. 

Also, for the purpose of establishing a rotation, the first four 

Members on the list of the Council, as published in 

the "Proceedings" (1904-5), shall retire in November 

1906, and the following four Members in November 

1907. 

The motion was duly seconded and was adopted by the 

meeting. 

Mr George Middleton, Aberdeen, Professor J. S. Phillimoke, 
Glasgow, and Mr William Service, Coatbridge, were appointed 
members of the Council to serve till November 1908, and 
Mr Thomas Adams, Edinburgh, was appointed a member until 
November 1907, in room of Dr Marshall resigned. 

Professor Burnet said it would not be right to go further 
without renewing the Association's expression of sympathy with 
the President in his illness, and their hope for his speedy 
recovery. (Applause.) They all felt how much the Association 
owed to Professor Eamsay*s energy and tact and "go." 
(Applause.) In calling on Professor Bosanquet to read his paper, 
he would only say they would all feel that it was in accordance 
with the best traditions that a philosophical professor should be a 
member of their. Association and read a paper before them. It 
was with special pleasure that he now called on Professor 
Bosanquet for his paper. 



Plato s Attitude to the Workman's Life. ^i 



Plato's Attitude to tbe Workmap's 

Life: 

A Saggestioo for Teacbiog io Scbools. 

By BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., D.C.L., 

Professor of Moral Philosophy, St Andrews University. 



1 HARDLY think that anything could have induced me to come 
before a body of classical scholars with a paper on a classical 
subject, if it had not been the feeling that we, the St Andrews 
members, had a duty to do what we could in welcoming the 
Association and testifying our interest in its objects. And in 
thinking over a subject for discussion it occurred to me that 
I should make certain of some result if I selected a problem on 
which my own curiosity at any rate might readily be satisfied by 
members of the Association. I found on reflection that I did not 
know whether to-day there is any actual teaching of Plato in 
Secondary Schools, nor whether, in the judgment of those best 
qualified to form an opinion, it would be well that there should be 
such teaching. Nor again had I information how far it is found 
possible or held desirable to introduce boys in any way to those 
simple ideas of life which might be approached, as I am going to 
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suggest, by a certain treatment of elementary notions belonging 
to Greek philosophy. I hope then to learn from our discussion to- 
day whether Plato is or ought to be studied by boys at school ; and 
also whether elementary conceptions of human excellence and of 
social duty are customarily brought before them either by help of 
Plato or in any other way ; and if this has not largely been effected 
in the past, whether it is in the judgment of those who hear me a 
thing impossible and undesirable, or on the other hand a matter 
worth taking into consideration. And all this I hope to learn, 
whether my ideas about the philosopher's attitude to the workman's 
life are considered tenable or not. 

1. I will begin then by explaining how the notion of approaching 
the study of Plato in the way I am to suggest has formed itself in 
my mind. We could never, I felt, be too grateful to those who 
introduced us in our schooldays to the Phaedo and the early books of 
the Republic, bringing before our minds something of the tragedy 
of Socrates, and something of the greatness of Plato. But it seems 
natural, and it was my own experience, that the absorbing interest 
of the closing scene of Socrates* life united itself with problems and 
difficulties with which the argument of the Phaedo necessarily 
blends it; and a boy's attention was attracted, in an emotional 
mood, towards an imperfect endeavour 

** To unsphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or what vast regions hold 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook ; " 

and his thoughts might even be drawn into a track of imaginative 
meditation which really, on the whole, appears to me antagonistic 
to the sum and substance of Plato's teaching in the Phaedo itself. 
And moreover, the positive metaphysic of the Phaedo is one of the 
hardest arguments in Plato ; boys can gain from it only a general 
idea that certain matters of importance are being demonstrated, 
about which they have never doubted, or if they have doubted, 
they will not find their doubts removed ; and they are practically 
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left to the impression produced upon them by the myths and other 
beautiful passages which lend themselves to separate perusal ; and 
also to the impression of the humorous portions of dialogues in 
which the Sophist is made ridiculous. In all this they are excited 
and amused ; but they remain, as it seems to me, at an even greater 
distance than is necessary from the real Socrates and the real Plato. 
Or perhaps it would be simple to say candidly that there is a 
fashion in ideas, and that the beginner of to-day might find more 
attraction, as well as more genuine instruction, in being introduced 
more directly to the simple and fundamental view of life which 
was, as I believe, what Socrates had at heart, and what Plato also 
had at heart so far as his mind was occupied with social fact and 
everyday morality. 

2. Well then, the substance of my contention is this: not merely 
that the Greek moral theory is in the main continuous with our 
own, for that I think no one would deny, but that owing to the 
genius of the great Greek philosophers the Hellenic contempt for 
industry had not narrowed their moral theory as might have been 
expected and as is generally more or less assumed ; and that in 
essence, and in spite of appearances, the ethical theory of Plato 
and Socrates is like our own, a thing based on the industrial or 
professional consciousness. We are told that Frederick the Great 
embodied his view of duty in the example of a shoemaker ; and 
this, I take it, was the view, supposed to be essentially modern, to 
which Kant gave currency. " II faut prevdre" Frederick says, 
" Vesfprit de son 4tat!' This, it seems to me, is the essential basis of 
Greek ethics also, and has the vast importance of opening the road 
to a sympathy with and understanding of the normal existence of 
humanity ; the daily task which makes the world go round. Much 
might be said of the distinction between the nuances of the two 
moral attitudes, the greater brutality of the modern attitude, 
"seme verdammte Schuldigkeit zu thun'' which, I suppose, is 
popular Kantism and the bedrock of the modern professional 
consciousness and Kantian duty, and the greater refinement and 
completeness of the Greek ideal. But all that I put aside to-day : 
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it is the essential identity of the view of the working world that 
I want to insist upon. And I must begin facing an obvious 
objection, because if I have not done this, no scholar I think will 
listen to me for a moment more. 

I really believe I am familiar with the doctrine of Banausia. 
" Why " — we know the terrible passage (i2ep. 590 C) too well — 
" why is the mechanical tendency and the handicraftsman's life a 
matter of disgrace ? Must we not say that the reason lies here, if 
a man has the better part in him by nature weak, making him 
incapable of governing the creatures within himself, and he is 
compelled to be their servant, and only able to acquire the tricks 
that flatter them ? " 

Well, I have called it a terrible passage, and so in its plain 
meaning it is. For 1 presume that scholars would hardly permit 
the hypothetical construction of the sentence to be dwelt upon 
as rather indicating a prominent case which accounts for the 
reproach resting on handicraf tsmanship in general, than affirming 
the essential nature of the mechanical type of life. Yet, of 
course, in principle, to assign a definite reason for an attribute 
is to imply an exception of cases in which that reason 
is not present; and Aristotle, at all events, seems to idealise 
Pavavaria as the Sordid and mechanical spirit in any walk of 
life, just as he idealises its moral correlative a-xoXri in the 
spirit of leisure and of liberal culture. But when the mechanical 
temper is idealised, as a baseness that may show itself in the 
very types of freedom, in sport and in the liberal arts, we are 
surely released from the necessity of attaching it as an inherent 
disgrace to any special walk of life, even the humblest. The 
wheel has not come full circle to George Herbert's " Who sweeps 
a room, as to thy laws. Makes that and the action fine;" but 
we can see it beginning to stir. 

3. Admitting, then, to the full, Plato's not unjustified assent 
to the conviction of his age, for which the failings of the 
mechanical and menial mind were singularly noticeable and 
detestable, we see, nevertheless, the track of thought by which 
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a de facto mechanical occupation might come for him to be 
distinguished from an occupation pursued in a mechanical spirit. 
Intellectually, the line was clear ; there was no inherent contra- 
diction to prevent his appreciation of the workman's life. And, 
I may add, at the point where the theory of gymnastic passes 
into the theory of music, there is much that positively approaches 
that most modern enthusiasm which lays stress upon the minor 
arts of life, and the happiness and freedom inherent in the 
work of the artist workman. It cannot be necessary to cite 
verbally the passage from Republic 401 B; the reference, to 
repeat words used by our chairman in another context, must be 
engraved on the heart of every educator. Those builders and 
decorators, those cabinetmakers and textile manufacturers, who 
were to be able iv^vm — " with a touch of genius " it means, does it 
not? — to trace the lines and patterns in which grace and 
beauty leave images of themselves; they, surely, are not to 
be a class in whom the spirit of Pavavcria prevails. But this, it 
may be said, was all to be for the future, not a part of the 
present. Only, we must remember that Plato's future meant 
so much, because of his insight into his own present which 
for us, in these respects, has the ideal quality of a future. 
What Plato gave us, is substantially the fact of human nature, 
and he would not have affirmed the realisation of the capacity 
if he had not apprehended the capacity to be there. 

All this, however, has been only a transition, and I must now 
say concisely what I mean in general. 

It appears to me, on a review of the Socratico-Platonic ethics 
on the whole, to have been the great good fortune of the world, 
that early as these great men came in the history of morality, 
they yet came just late enough. By this I mean that in spite 
of the prejudices of their age as to the degradation of the 
industrial 52^6structure, — as still we tend, perhaps improperly, 
to call it — the industrial S2^6structure of society, they divined 
on the whole with the eye of genius the significance of what 
we may call the professional conscience, the work-a-day 
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morality of the civilised world, which, in spite of all that has 
come and gone is still the main symbol and realisation of the 
universal will, that unites humanity and makes life worth 
living. 

We all know how the trades and crafts had caughc the eye 
of Socrates, and how uninteresting though annoying to the leaders 
of society was his persistence in drawing a " moral " from them. 
" Socrates, you had better not go on talking about the shoemakers 
and the carpenters and the blacksmiths ; the subject has become 
rather trite," was the observation of Kritias as member of the 
Thirty; and Charikles added, "Yes, and as to your remarks 
about the cowboys whose cattle diminish in numbers — you 
will be finding the diminution includes you if you don't take 
care." We cannot forget, again, what Plato makes Socrates say 
in the Apology ; how in the search after real knowledge, after he 
had got nothing out of the statesmen and the poets — say the 
men of letters — he made trial of the working class. And there 
at last, he said, he did find something positive; they knew a 
great many fine things which he did not know, but then — we all 
remember the sequel — because they knew these fine things they 
thought they knew everything else as well— the passage might 
have been written last week. So, on the whole, he set down 
their knowledge as about equal to ignorance ; but I think the 
climax in his statement, though partly ironical, does indicate a 
genuine feeling that here, at least, one was in touch with 
bedrock ; one had got to a positive point where there was some 
sort of knowledge to be reckoned with. 

Then I come to what, apart from the quite general theory, is 
the main point I should like to call attention to, and that is 
the common basis of the arguments in Republic I. The paradox 
of the Just Thief attracts more attention than is due to it; 
for the real absurdity which is insisted on even here is that 
which arises from neglecting the need of special abilities for a 
genuine morality ; it is this neglect which results in the 
demonstration of the moral man's impotence, which is thus 
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merely made absurd by being converted into the special 
skill as it were of a banker in locking up his money. The 
moral of the passage is that the typical good man cannot be the 
mere man of good will. 

The rest of the book is quite clear ; the craft as such, in as far 
as true to itself, involves the type of a self-consistent will, the 
principle that respects itself in all men — the good will for which 
humanity is an end in itself, as a modern would put it — and, in 
the same way, the pure and disinterested will. No doubt it is 
true, as our chairman has explained in his comments on the 
Ethics, that Aristotle thought it well to abstract or distinguish 
positive devotion to a moral end from the acquired skill of the 
craftsman which for him is a capacity of alternatives. But I 
cannot admit it to be altogether an oversight that in Socrates and 
Plato this distinction, if I am right, is on the whole not pressed, 
and therefore the doctrine that knowledge is goodness is afifirmed 
in what appears a more naive form. I think that the absence 
of this abstraction, together with the strong reliance on the moral 
self-completeness of the " art " — the doctor's or pilot's craft — 
in Bepublic L means that the craftsman's vocation involves more 
than a skill which is a capacity of alternatives. It involves 
normally for Plato and Socrates, if I am right, the moulding of 
mind and character to the Ipyov, which, according to the essential 
nerve of these arguments, is the very form and pressure of the 
craftsman's nature as such. 

I have mentioned the word tpyov, and this brings my primary 
argument in sight of its conclusion. In the closing paragraphs 
of Republic I. the word €pyov has of course a wide meaning, 
illustrated by examples of very different kinds — the horse, the 
ear and eye, the pruning knife. But surely the word bears its 
true significance on its face. It is the service of the S^/xtdcpyos — 
the simple idea that goes back to Homer — the characteristic 
common to the clergyman, the doctor, and the carpenter — fiavnv rj 
Irjrrjpa KaKiov tj T€KTova 8ovp<i)V — which suggests the term €pyov with 
all the ideas of method, consistency, definiteness, purity, or 
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disinterestedness which attend the notion of the good will when 
illustrated by the professional conscience. 

I have now only to mention the organic structure of society as 
analysed in the Republic, on the basis entirely of the conception 
of tpyov ; and to meet one obvious criticism. The e/jya, it may be 
said, which are distinguished in the structure of the Platonic 
commonwealth are not those of the craftsman, which are lumped 
in the undistinguished heap of the providers of necessaries, but 
those essentially of the statesman and the soldier — deeds and not 
products. Now no doubt the idea of function was demanded in 
Plato's mind pre-eminently from the soldier and statesman so far 
as ideal importance and excellence were concerned. But the 
determinate connotation of the conception — the answer to the 
demand — what it meant in the way of method, persistence, 
discipline, and apprenticeship, " the time at which he was learning 
it, and his master's name," of all this, however necessary to the 
statesman, the actuality, we constantly hear, was not to be found 
in him, but had to be borrowed from, and enforced by, the 
example of the despised sailor or handicraftsman. In all these 
comparisons I seem constantly to hear the undertone "Ye 
have judged yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, now, we 
turn to the Gentiles." Two further references will complete what 
I need say upon this aspect of my problem. 

Asclepius (iZep. 406 C), we remember, was aware of a truth, 
which our refined and wealthy age has forgotten, that in all well 
ordered states a certain duty is appointed to every member of the 
community, which it is necessary for him to discharge, and there 
is no leisure for him to lead a valetudinarian's life. And this, 
Plato says, we ridiculously enough take note of in the case of the 
working class, but we do not observe it in "the case of those 
whom we imagine to be wealthy and prosperous." Plato may be 
speaking in a sense of the de facto result of the struggle for 
existence; and when he says of the workman that apart from 
his work ovk iXvarirkX^i fi}i/, he may be implying simply that 
without it he could not live in comfort ; but in the ajSiwroi/ " life 
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is not worth living," for the idle rich he is certainly choosing a 
moral in which the workman's life has led the way (582 A). For 
ideally, if you look below the surface — and here is the last of my 
references — the unemployed rich man is literally the same 
person as the unemployed pauper. The identity is that of a 
non-member of the commonwealth — his riches and his rank 
went from him, though he and others could not see it, at the 
moment when he sank from the position of a working member 
of society into that of a consumer, a banqueter at the common 
table. He had better have been the poorest shopkeeper or 
artisan than one among the governing class whose function was a 
mere pretence. 

Well, then, to summarise my moral. Religion has changed 
and deepened ; new words have been invented, no doubt with new 
associations — some broader and deeper, some perhaps narrower 
and shallower — to express the eternal relation of the good will to 
its determinate utterance. But the main facts of the pro- 
fessional and industrial conscience, which a writer of our own 
day has summarised under the head of "My Station and its 
Duties," were recognised as the basis of civilisation by Greek 
philosophy as surely as by Kant or Hegel; and Socrates and 
Plato stood within and not outside the great recognition of will 
manifested in service, which makes the whole basis and 
organisation of human life a thing of value and import for the 
individual. 

4. I must not occupy much time with the point which remains. 
It is this. There are probably in Scotland, though fewer than in 
England, boys at Secondary Schools who are not going on to the 
university, but are going straight from school into business life — 
many of them into positions which will lead sooner or later to 
the management of great industries and of masses of men. Is 
anything done, can anything be done, to bring before the minds 
of such boys, as they become young men, something of the social 
aspects and importance of the position "they are likely to fill ? 
At the universities this want is recognised, and the new com- 
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mercial faculties will, in some cases, I hope ultimately in all, 
direct attention to what may be called the solid business aspect 
of the human factor in industry. I do not mean, in speaking of 
the solid business aspect, to rest the whole case on the principle, 
sound as it is, that prosperous labour is on the whole efficient 
labour. I intended rather to suggest the way of looking at 
industrial enterprises which would prevail if their conductois 
were in the habit of considering the lives of those dependent on 
them with the same care for efficiency and organisation which 
they bestow on other aspects of these concerns. The crux of the 
matter is to regard such a point of view as intrinsic and essential, 
and as a demand for the application of the highest business 
ability and power of managing men; and not as a matter of 
picturesqueness or philanthropy to be added on for show. It is 
not to be supposed that at school or at the university people can 
be taught off-hand how to make the best of their human material, 
but it may well be suggested that their education is incomplete 
if it breaks off without imparting some conception of the many- 
sidedness and interconnections of human relations, and the 
demands which are involved in that interconnection. 

5. And this brings me to the practical point. All would 
agree, I think, that education is incomplete if nothing has been 
done to put before a man the simplest notions of social structure 
and the claims which it involves. Only, where the responsibility 
rests, it is not for me to say; but I should very much like to 
know. Would it be maintained that normally at least all Scotch 
boys pass on to universities, and that it is with the university 
that the responsibility rests ? I have gathered that that is not 
altogether the line adopted by schoolmasters in England; but 
that there is in some cases a sense of want, and a feeling that 
boys not destined for the university, but especially destined for a 
business life, need something in the way of social teaching which 
they do not always get. . 

Then there rises in our way, no doubt, something like an 
antinomy. If the boys are going on to the university, it may be 
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argued, the best thing the school can do is to teach them Greek 
as well as it can, and let them learn for themselves what Plato 
meant when the time comes and they feel a need for it. But if 
the boys are not going on to the university, they probably will 
not be learning Greek at all ; and if so, why bring Plato into the 
question ? Why not, if there is to be social teaching, use a 
thoroughly efficient modern handbook ? 

These are questions which I can hardly answer, but there 
must be many here who can resolve them. I will only say two 
things. 

I have seen many modern handbooks of social wisdom and 
ethics and the like, but though many of them would be excellent 
supplements to Plato's RepuUic, I have never seen one that 
seemed to me to lay the foundations of social ethics with such 
great simple foundation stones as Plato uses. I do not much 
believe that any one can ever again see the outlines of the moral 
fabric so simply and distinctly as Plato and Socrates saw them — 
men of transcendent genius, meeting with the phenomenon while 
it still was fresh and interesting, but had, by the good fortune of 
the world, developed enough of its characteristics to betray to the 
eye of genius its supreme importance. 

And the other thing I will say is this, returning to the 
beginning of these remarks. We used to be taught Plato at 
school, and we should be churls not to be grateful to those who 
taught us. We delighted in the splendour of the myths; we 
marvelled with Socrates' comrades on that last day; we con- 
firmed our pre-existing confidence in immortality, which up to that 
time had not been shaken, by the demonstration of the Phaedo ; 
we turned to the Refpuhlic and revelled in the discomfiture of 
Thrasymachus and chuckled when he was actually seen to blush. 
Plato intensified our attitude as boys of seventeen, fond of 
picturesque hero-worship and of imaginative accessories to 
religion. "Other times, other fashions." I think a boy with 
pr«M5tical life before him might be interested rather differently 
to-day. He might be led to feel how close, in a certain sense, the 
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great philosopher is to us; how durable and persistent are the 
great truths of human nature with which he deals; how the 
essence of all things is implied in the simple interchange of 
services by which life goes on and which we see at its plainest in 
the workman's existence ; and in a word how mind and character 
determine circumstance at every point, and how infallibly the 
inward defect avenges itself upon the outward and visible sign. 
I do not mean to resolve Plato's teaching into the "gospel of 
work ; " it is only that the exchange of services is the fact that lies 
at the threshold. It is really again in Greek philosophy that we 
can best be led to understand how the higher possession of our 
own nature in Theoria or the spirit of leisure is only the com- 
pletion and quintessence of what is implied from the beginning 
in the simplest social service. 

I do not know whether a school facing the problem of boys 
who do not learn Greek could think it right to adopt any method 
involving substance-teaching and the use of translations. There 
is, moreover, the question of occasional lectures from outside and 
the question, for some schools at least, how far continuous 
teaching from the pulpit is really serviceable. All these things 
are matters for those who have special experience ; and it may be 
that in Scotland the issue can be wholly laid upon the universities. 
But I am pretty confident that the problem — the training of the 
commissioned and non-commissioned ofi&cers in the industrial 
army and of the leading classes in general in some simple con- 
ception of their duty and position, — is a problem which really 
exists. 



Professor Burnet said the Association would agree that they 
owed Professor Bosanquet hearty thanks for his interesting and 
suggestive paper. From the nature of the case it was difficult to 
discuss fully a closely reasoned argument such as he had set 
before them. What he had said would only have its full effect 
when it was printed and submitted to a wider audience. 
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(Applause.) The main point raised in the paper was : — " What 
can be done in schools to bring thought upon fundamental 
questions — social and other — into contact with young minds and 
make it operative there ? " He was gratified to learn from the 
paper that there were still some who knew it was only from the 
Greek treatment of these things that they could get to the 
bottom of them. As Professor Bosanquet had finely said, 
the Greeks had come neither too early nor too late to see things 
as a whole. Of course there was a limitation, as Professor 
Bosanquet had indicated, but it did not go so deeply into the 
matter as was commonly supposed. There was the feeling tha 
handicraft was inconsistent with the best life, and Professoi 
Bosanquet had in one short sentence suggested the way in which 
they might escape from the absolute condemnation of the 
industrial life. Its danger was its partial view, and they must 
minimise that danger as far as they could. 

One of the most remarkable features of the present time was 
the extreme thirst for knowledge of things Greek which seemed 
to prevail among those who did not know Greek. In fact, 
people who did not know Greek seemed even more anxious to know 
about Greek things than people who did know it. Whether the 
study of Greek were decreasing in the country or not, he could 
not believe that the influence of Greece was decreasing. That 
was what made the question — of how far it was possible to make 
the thought of Greece operative on growing minds — so very 
important. In Germany Plato was regularly read in schools. 
It was read, it was true, in selections, but these selections were 
designed in a way from which this country might learn a great 
deal. For example, a small book was made up, consisting of the 
whole of the Apology and the Grito, and certain portions of the 
Phaedo, which made an excellent introduction to Plato. With 
regard to the First Book of the Rep%iUic, he had his doubts. He 
was not sure that it could very well be brought home to school- 
boys. The things which schoolboys liked in it were exactly the 
things they ought not to like, and the real essence was apt to 
c 
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escape them altogether. To the question — Was it possible that 
those boys who learned Greek should read Plato before going to 
college ? — he should say it was possible, and he believed it was 
done, and he thought some such selections as were used in 
Germany would help in the spread of the practice. 

There was another question — as to the teaching of those boys 
who were not going to the university and were not reading Greek. 
As every schoolmaster knew, the great question was, how to deal 
with those boys whose education would be finished when they left 
his hands. With regard to those boys who went to college, the 
schoolmaster's responsibility was so far divided, but his real 
problem, and his most diflBcult problem was to give an efficient 
education to those whose education would come to an end when 
they left school Might it not be worth while to try the experi- 
ment of using translations, in order to give such boys an idea of 
some of the fundamental ideas of Greek thought ? He believed 
the appetite for such things was strong, and the experiment might 
be worth trying with those boys on the modern side who were not 
going to the university. 

Dr Heard, Fettes College, Edinburgh, said he could not rise 
with any expectation of saying anything very valuable on the 
immediate subject of the paper, but there were certain practical 
questions about which Professor Bosanquet had asked information. 
First, about the teaching of Plato in schools. Plato could have 
only a limited audience there. There were not many boys who 
rose to the level of studying Plato ; and even with those boys, it 
had to be read in a different way from that in which the usual 
school reading was done. It was a study in which the master 
must take up a special attitude. He must not be down upon the 
pupil for ignorance. His mind must rather work alongside the 
pupil's mind. The greatest difficulty was not the philosophical 
argument as a whole, but those subtle changes to humorous 
remark which the boy failed to see. That was because he had to 
read very slowly He thought such a book as " Nettleship's 
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Lectures " was an excellent thing for making a boy understand 
Plato. 

He could not but remember, while the paper was being read, 
that Professor Bosanquet was one of the first to bring home to his 
mind what the brain culture of the industrial classes was. That 
led him to see that there was in Plato a respect for industry 
which was not so clear in Aristotle. He exhibited the worker as a 
man who did know one thing, and who could do something, and 
preached that the real life was not a life of knowing merely, but 
of knowing and doing. He was distinctly of opinion that Scotch 
students were better situated in this regard than the average 
English boy. They lived more at home and in touch with industrial 
life than the student at Oxford or Cambridge. On the part of 
masters at schools there was also a much greater sympathy with 
the general conditions of life than there used to be, and the 
department where this sympathy was brought best to bear was 
the study of history. He thought it was there they had got to 
find a substitute for Greek ideas in the case of boys who did not 
take Greek. (Applause.) 

Mr Eeginald Carter, Edinburgh Academy, said his school 
experience did not enable him to make any serious. contribution to 
the discussion. He had done the Protagoras, but never the 
Republic at school. His general impression was that Plato was a 
difficult subject to handle at school except in the highest classes. 
The average boy had not the necessary culture, and when they 
went to the boys who had not done Greek, it became still harder 
to know how to handle the subject. Putting aside the mere 
difficulty of lack of time, it seemed to him an extremely difficult 
problem — how to bring the meaning of Plato home to such boys. 

On the mere social question, he preferred the New Testament 
to any other book in addressing older boys. On other sides, they 
had tried at the Academy to interest the boys in Greek art ; and 
all boys studied Greek history. They had occasional lectures on 
Greek subjects, but it was impossible to find time for anything 
like a regular course. 
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Eev. A. E. F. Hyslop, Glenalmond, said the paper had been 
one of supreme interest, and he hoped soon to have the opportunity 
of reading and studying it. The impression left on his mind was, 
that it was difficult for those at the university to understand the 
material dealt with by the ordinary schoolmaster. However much 
Plato might mean to him, however much he might wish to make 
Plato's meaning clear to his boys, he found the " modern " boys 
were incapable of understanding Greek problems at all. A 
serious difficulty lay in the age at which boys left school. They 
were not mature enough to understand the problems that* had 
been raised. He drew his social teaching from the New Testa- 
ment, and tried to approach it from the practical point of view. 
He had asked a distinguished authority what he would recommend 
for this purpose, and he was left pretty much in the dark. He 
himself thought it better to approach the subject practically, and 
give boys practical illustrations. A well-conducted school mission 
was of great value, or the running of a boys* club in a low part of 
a great city. Schoolmasters suffered from a great want of 
appetite on these subjects amongst the boys. They had a great 
appetite for translations, but at the wrong times. (Laughter.) 

Mr George Smith, Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh, said 
he should like to speak on two points connected with the paper. 
First, the suitability of the reading of Plato in the upper forms of 
Greek, and then, the suitability of Plato as a text-book on the 
modern side. With regard to the first, he had not found that 
Plato was in any way difficult beyond the other Greek authors. 
On the contrary, he had found that it was easier for the Scotch 
boy to understand Plato than it was for him to understand 
Sophocles. Scotch boys were philosophers by nature, and faced 
metaphysical problems from the earliest age. They took to 
philosophical questions as a duck takes to water. One need not 
fery to make them follow the argument very strictly. He had 
found that the reading of Plato gave more points of departure for 
the young thinker than any other author in Latin or Greek, except 
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Lucretius. Plato was always suggestive, and could be applied to 
modern questions. The other question was, how far could they 
utilise these sources of intellectual inspiration in the education of 
the modern-side boy ? That was a difficult question, and he had 
no contribution to offer to the solution of it. He confessed it had 
never struck him before, and at first sight he was greatly attracted 
by it. One sometimes used an " Elementary Political Economy." 
It might, perhaps, be well to substitute Plato in translation, and 
TQad it as one might read an essay of Macaulay. 

Mr J. D. M'Petrie, Kirkcaldy, said his experience agreed with 
that of the previous speaker. For several years now he had had 
to give up Sophocles, because his pupils were not getting any 
appreciable amount of good from it. On the other hand, he had 
taught Plato, and they got from that much more of what one 
meant them to get out of it. He thought they appreciated Plato 
as much as they appreciated any Greek prose author they had ever 
read. Besides, if you never gave them anything save what was 
within their powers, how could their powers grow ? 

Dr Maurice Pateuson, Moray House, Edinburgh, said he 
thought the point raised by Professor Bosanquet should be pressed. 
He remembered they at school used to read Demosthenes, and 
there could be no difficulty in deciding which was more 
appropriate. One regretted that so many boys were debarred from 
the culture that came from Classical studies, and if anything could 
be done to save boys from the loss of all that, it would be of great 
service. With a translation of the right stamp to put into boys' 
hands, great benefit would result. In some places they read 
Bacon's Essays. They might, in that case, read Plato. 

Mr Thomas Adams, George Watson's College, Edinburgh, said 
his experience was that Plato was an exceedingly interesting 
author for boys, but the best way to use him in schools was by 
selection. They might have a complete text, and omit passages, 
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giving a running commentary. At the same time, he did not feel 
himself in sympathy with what some speakers had said. "With 
boys who had not learned Greek, it would be extremely difficult 
to study Plato. As had been said, it was largely a matter of lack 
of time. The curriculum was already overloaded, and it would be 
a question soon of what subjects had to go. 

With regard to the industrial and social side, he thought it 
was in connection with history that this subject could be most 
beneficially taught. That seemed to be more akin to it, and 
history, taught in a wide philosophical view, would be of more use 
to " modern " pupils at the present day. 

Mr W. C. Spence, Irvine, said he was inclined to raise 
the fundamental question, whether it was desirable to introduce 
boys to such questions at their age. Was it not more important 
that their minds should be employed on other materials? 
Scotchmen were said to be born metaphysicians, but he found 
that only an odd boy here and there could really get hold 
of an argument that went beyond one or two steps. Even 
in reading English authors, where there was not the same 
obstruction of language, there was a difficulty in getting boys to 
hold out for three paragraphs on end. Another question was, 
was their teaching on these social subjects to square with modern 
changing social views and conditions ? Many of them might lind 
themselves — with the excellent middle class parent — as Socrates 
did at Athens, and be asked, if not to drink the cup, at least to 
do something like it. That was really a serious question — the 
freedom of the teacher — in the teaching, for example, of history. 

Mr John M*Kenzie, Madras College, St Andrews, said his 
experience was that the boys were not fit for Plato. Plato should 
be left to the university. The " modern side " boys were quite 
incapable of appreciating or understanding such an author. They 
usually left school too early for this. 
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Professor Burnet said he had been greatly interested in the 
remarkable difference of opinion which had emerged in the 
discussion. It was evident that if they put the question to 
practical schoolmasters, whether Plato should be read, they got 
contradictory answers. It was of great interest to have elicited the 
fact that there was that extraordinary difference of opinion. Of 
course one saw the question of age was fundamental, and no doubt 
in many schools the boys left at much too early an age. Things 
seemed, however, to be improving. There was, somehow, how- 
ever, a gap between the schools and the universities. The average 
age of the student entering his classes had gone up more than 
two years within the last ten years. But one did not find the 
same average increase in the school-leaving age. 

Professor Bosanquet, in replying on the discussion, said he 
quite agreed that something might be done in teaching history to 
bring his problem to a solution ; or again, in a well-conducted 
school mission something of the kind might be brought before 
the boys. But the particular kind of result would not be so 
clearly brought before them. It was not the " condition of the 
poor " that he had in view, so much as the employer's relations 
with his men, even if first-class artisans in full work. 

His paper had perhaps not been so contributive to discussion 
as it might have been. He had not really meant to fix people to 
the issue whether it would be possible or feasible or desirable to 
read Plato in schools. The problem was really raised in his mind 
by a master in a large English school. He said something like 
this: — Boys frequently came to school who went straight trom 
school to business. Their parents were people who had raised 
themselves, and the boys got no social ideas at home. The 
schools seemed to be returning the boys back to the atmosphere 
they came from, without very much improvement in culture 
upon their parents. A certain culture they got, but they had not 
greatly changed their view of life through anything the school 
had done for them. That seemed to him to state a most 
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important problem, and it must be the schoolmaster who solves it. 
Plato or no Plato, the problem was before them. It had to be 
dealt with. He thought Dr Heard and others who had spoken 
had some sort of solution in their minds. 

He rather dissented from those who thought those subjects 
could not be brought before boys at a school age. If these boys 
could manage large businesses, they were capable of having ideas. 
But as to reading Plato, there was a right way and a wrong way, and 
it was possible to approach him in a way that did not bring you so 
straight and close to him as another way did. 

He had learned from the discussion what he had wanted, and 
was deeply obliged to the Association for their kind reception of 
the paper. 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

The business before the Association at the afternoon meeting, 
when Professor Burnet took the chair at 2.30, was the considera- 
tion of the further Report of the Special Committee on the 
Pronunciation of Latin (see Appendix, p. 58). 

As the result of discussion at the meeting in Glasgow 
(November 1905) upon the Provisional Report of this committee, 
it was resolved that the Committee should be continued, and that 
after the report and an abstract thereof had been widely circulated 
throughout schools and training colleges in Scotland, and 
expressions of opinion elicited from teachers, the committee should 
be asked to present a further report to this meeting. 

Dr Heard, in the absence of Professor Hardie, presented the 
Report. 

He said that at the last meeting the question was further 
remitted to the committee, and written communications were 
asked from members of the Association and from others interested 
in the question. As a result, a further draft and summary report 
were prepared. The suggestions now submitted were practically 
the same as those to be submitted to the English Association. It 
would be of considerable advantage if the committee could get the 
sanction of the Association to prepare another summary, after 
seeing the decisions reached by the English Association. The 
Scotch Education Department had taken up the question, and 
had agreed to distribute the committee's summary throughout all 
the schools of Scotland. (Applause.) If the matter were to 
remain over till another meeting, a whole year would be lost. 
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In the Appendix to this volume (page 58) will be found the 
draft Summary prepared by the committee after consideration of 
the suggestions submitted by correspondents, and presented to 
this meeting by Dr Heard. Copies of this report were placed 
in the hands of members. 

The chairman read in order the various recommendations 
contained in the Table of Sounds, and an informal discussion 
followed. General agreement was expressed with the views 
stated in the printed table, and, in particular, it was felt that as 
the precise sounds of consonantal u(y) and of cue could not be 
determined beyond doubt, an option of sounds should be admitted 
in the final scheme. But the feeling of the meeting was in favour 
of retaining the v instead of the w and the e (Latin) sound for ae. 

Professor Burnet proposed that the Special Committee be 
continued and requested to prepare the final form of the 
Association's scheme of Latin Pronunciation, and that the question 
whether it is expedient before doing so to await the final decisions 
of the English Classical Association, be left to the committee to 
decide. 

Dr Heard seconded this motion, and it was agreed to 
unanimously. 

The meeting closed with the usual votes of thanks. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Edinburgh 
on Saturday, 24th November 1906. 



APPEMDIX. 



PROVISIONAL REPORT and SUMMARY 
on LATIN PRONUNCIATION, prepared 
by the Special Committee, and submitted 
to the Meeting of the Association, 25th 
November 1905.* 



I. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS : QUESTIONS WHICH THE 
COMMITTEE HAS HAD IN VIEW. 

The primary questions would seem to be : — 

(1) Whether an effort should be made to secure greater 

accuracy and uniformity in pronunciation. 

(2) What is the object aimed at by such a reform ? 

(3) What are the things on which most stress should be 

laid? 

Question (1) is a question rather for the Association than the 
Committee, to be answered when suggestions have been made. 
Do they commend themselves collectively as a thing worth 
carrying into eflfect ? 

As to question (2), the aim might be supposed to be to 
pronounce Latin exactly as the Romans pronounced it in the best 
age of their literature. But that is hardly attainable. Some 
things are still uncertain : some would be very troublesome for 
us, alien to our ear and our organs of speech. It is obvious, 

* The final form of the SyUabus will be printed in the next volume of 
Proceedings. 
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however, that our pronunciation should approximate to that of the 
ancients : it should not admit sounds which are certainly quite 
unlike theirs. And uniformity should be secured between schools 
and colleges, and, if possible, between different countries, by 
agreement about the main features of such an approximation. 

(3) Any inquiry about pronunciation must be concerned with 
two things, (a) accent and quantity, (6) the system of sounds — the 
sounds to be assigned to various letters. It would be roughly true 
to say that (a) is important for Scotland, and (6) for England. 
The current English pronunciation of Latin and Greek severs the 
English scholar from the rest of Europe. In Scotland verse com- 
position is not practised to any appreciable extent, and the text of 
verse-authors is often read in a very inaccurate way: but the chief 
sounds — a, e, i, for example— are more or less rightly given. Both 
(a) and (b) are clearly essential for any thorough and appreciative 
study of ancient literature, (a) Is vital for verse-authors, and 
hardly less important for prose. Greater accuracy about sounds, 
a keener feeling for rhythm, a more sensitive ear — these are 
things which should clearly be cultivated, and not in Latin alone, 
or in Latin apart from other languages. English quantities are 
often obscured or lost (e.g., moon and book). An accurate 
quantitative pronunciation of Latin would be an excellent prepara- 
tion for acquiring French or Italian: and the adoption of the 
ancient sounds — so far as it is reasonably practicable — would 
make much clearer the connection between these languages and 
Latin. 

IL 

PARTICULAR SUGGESTIONS, 
(i) QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 

Quantity exists in English, but it is altogether overshadowed 
and overwhelmed by a very strong stress accent, similar to the 
accent in modern Greek (in which, e,g,, the words <f>lXovs rov have 
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the effect of a dactyl). Ancient Greek had a musical accent quite 
unlike ours, and diflScult for us. Latin had an accent more like 
our own, but not so strong. Ancient Greek and Latin had, besides 
accent, quantity in a highly developed form, and their verse was 
based upon it. Thus the classical teacher has to deal with a 
pupil whose native language does not clearly recognise or reveal 
quantity, and whose only idea of emphasising a syllable is to put 
a strong English accent on it. It looks like an arduous task, the 
acquisition of a new method of pronunciation, but it need not be 
very arduous in practice if consistently carried out from the first. 
It means a slower and more deliberate pronunciation, and a 
slighter accent. English words are pronounced very fast, with 
one syllable very loud. This habit must be discarded in pro- 
nouncing Latin, and a great many particular quantities have to be 
acquired. 

A good deal of mere memory work is no doubt involved: 
IMus, lotus — mains, mains — s^or, sopio — salubris, lugitbris. Such 
things are set in preliminary and other examinations at present. 
The labour should be lightened by appealing to the ear — the pupil 
should never at any stage hear them pronounced wrongly. The 
mere drudgery need not be so extensive as appears at first sight. 
Parts of the work of certain poets — e.g., Horace or Pindar — should 
be known by heart, or with a thoroughness that falls little short 
of that. Nothing else is reasonable, or likely to result in any 
proper appreciation of them. Many forms of ancient verse were 
not meant for casual and hurried reading at all : the poet, or a 
SiSda-Kakos for him, taught them carefully to a chorus. The modern 
reader also must learn the lesson : Zesbium servate pedem meiqne 
poinds 'i^tum. The boy who knows Horace or parts of Horace in 
that way will not have to rely upon a bare, isolated, repulsive 
effort of memory for quantities. If he is in doubt about Ingubris 
he may be able to recall 

praecipe luguhres 
cantus Melpomene — 

It is of course implied in this that metre must be adequately 
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taught and insisted upon. And that is surely obvious. No verse 
should ever be read without knowledge of, and continuous 
consciousness of, its metrical form. 

Again, knowledge of quantity is not only knowledge of 
individual words like so'por and sopio. There are whole classes 
of words that come under the same general rule: inflections, 
terminations, prefixes, that are quite uniform. Bonds, bonis, 
suspicdbariSy verebaris, orndmentum : salus, equ6s (where the geni- 
tive gives the clue, salutis, equitis : exceptions, such as Geres, 
Ceriris, are few). There is no excuse for inaccuracy here. The 
forms are met with again and again, and should be accurately 
enforced from the first. 

Three special questions may be dealt with here: {a) the 
pronunciation of double consonants; (6) the so-called "hidden 
quantities " ; (c) syllables elided in verse. 

(a) Double consonants should be pronounced as they are in 
Italian: one in one syllable, the other in the other, oc-culttcs, 
an-nosus, ap4issiimcs: still more obviously, ab-rumpo, ab-duc(\ 
in-faustus (the practice of Eoman verse-writers shows that in such 
compounds there was even a slight pause which might serve as a 
caesura: quid enim in-mortalibus at que beatis, arcanique Fides 
prodiga per-lucidior vitro). The custom of the English language 
is to put both consonants in the second syllable, with the result 
that the first is in effect short, whatever the consonants may be : 
" dl-stinguish," " una-pproachable." 

If the Italian method of pronunciation were adopted, the rule 
concerning a mute and a liquid would assume a new and simple 
form. It would consist in saying that for ordinary speech and 
for the verse of comedy, the word tenebrae was ten^-brae, but that 
in serious or elaborate verse it might be tencb-rae. The exception 
also would become as simple as the rule: obviously, a-brumpo, 
a-dripio are inadmissible. 

(S) In regard to "hidden quantities," a thorough and 
scientific treatment of them cannot at present be exacted from 
the teacher. The syllable is necessarily long " by position " : its 
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general character, for metrical purposes, is not affected by the 
" natural " quality of the vowel. 

Many hidden quantities are still doubtful, and the evidence 
for them obscure or ambiguous. Many involve a mere effort of 
memory, e.^., trlstis. 

On the other hand, many come under some principle, and 
ought to be recognised and felt at once. If trlstis be a verb 
(t7nsti=trivisti, tristis=trivistis), the i is obviously long; rex, 
regis, lex, legis, — there is no reason for supposing that the e was 
different in nominative and genitive. And when we come to est, 
ist, Bsse, isse, the natural quantity of the vowel differentiates 
different words and cannot be neglected any more than the 
difference between Idtus and lotus, 

(c) Pronunciation of Syllables elided in Verse. — The syllable 
should be heard; it does not disappear altogether: Junoniaque 
arva is not to be pronounced lunonia quarva. There are three 
cases: — elision of a short vowel, elision of a long vowel, and 
elision of a syllable ending in m. 

The first presents little difficulty, and there is the analogy of 
the treatment of " the " in many passages of English verse. 

To pronounce a long vowel is more difficult, but the difficulty 
is lessened if adequate time is given to all completed long 
syllables. When a completed long syllable has a definite and not 
inconsiderable duration, it becomes possible to treat an elided 
vowel as only the beginning of a syllable, occupying an indefinite 
and shorter time. There is suspense till the next consonant 
comes, and a new vowel is superimposed upon, or supplants, the 
first ; a thing which may happen even when, in drama, the next 
word belongs to the speech of a different person. 

" Final m was pronounced lightly in Latin." Before a vowel 
it is suggested, it "was heard only as a nasal affection of the 
vowel before it." But for ordinary teaching, Messrs Arnold 
and Conway* do not propose anything but the current pronun- 

* The Restored Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, by E. V. Arnold and 
R. S. Conway, Cambridge University I^ress, 1896, price One Shilling. 
D 
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ciation of m as in English. Ordinary reading will be something 
like monstr'TKiy horrend'my infornie, the um pronounced rapidly 
(though not quite so rapidly as this mode of writing suggests), 
with the consonant slurred or blurred. An ordinary short 
syllable has half the time of a long ; the um will perhaps be 
shorter still, or at all events, vaguer and less exactly measurable. 
The elided syllable must be heard, and yet the rhythm must be 
roughly and substantially right ; in mllitiam U grave Martis opTis, 
what comes before the second ictus must be, in effect, a dactyl. 
This will probably be done in practice either by pronouncing the 
three last syllables of militiam in the time of two shorts, or by 
making each of the last two syllables equal to half a short, or by a 
still greater attenuation of the last. In ordinary speech it does 
not seem to matter very much which of these things is done, 
though they would be quite distinct in music. 



Accent presents less difficulty in Latin than in Greek.* The 
Latin accent was regulated by quantity*; it was on the penultimate 
syllable, if that was long, if it was short, on the syllable before 
it."|- The pupil must be taught to avoid making an unaccented 

* Systematic attention to accent in teaching Greek probably could not be 
recommended or enforced. But it may be pointed out that to continue to 
require boys to iiyi-Ue Greek accents by memory alone is a thing that requires 
justification. Could not the task be lightened, and made less meaningless, by 
the teachers making accents audible (1) when they are regulated by general 
principles; (2) when they do not tend to efiface quantity? x«/5«», ^^a^i/j, «f*»», 
pnros, iV«rixflf, x^irns — there are large classes of words in which accent presents 
no difficulty at all. 

t It seems possible that the simple rule of Latin accentuation will have to 
be modified. Professor Lindsay had shown that Plautus probably said fdcUius, 
Professor Zielinski's elaborate researches in Ciceronian rhythm indicate, he 
thinks, the pronunciations mimorid, sdcietds, cdnvenidt (surviving in verse and 
oratory in Cicero's time). If this conclusion prove to be sound, it will have 
to be reckoned with by the teacher of Latin who reads or recites Cicero to his 
class. Professor Zielinski also thinks that in words of iambic and anapaestic 
form the ordinary spoken accent was attenuated or lost when they occurred 
in continuous verse or rhythmical prose. This would facilitate the reading 
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long syllable short, or an accented short syllable long 
(debSrerU, itthor). In reading verse, he must not make quantity 
alone audible, or accent alone. And he must read prose with 
similar care, especially formal oratory. Ancient oratory in 
its more elaborate forms was intermediate between verse and 
prose, €vpv6fxos though not efx/xerpos: its cadences were studied 
and definite. 

In the course of time Latin underwent a change similar to 
that which is seen in Modern Greek, and which may be illustrated 
by the rhyme in the well-known lines : — 

ad Maronis Mausoleum, 
ductus fudit super eum 

pia^ rorem lacrimae. 

In Classical Latin, turn and turn must be pronounced very 
differently. 

(ii) THE SYSTEM OF SOUNDS. 

The ancient pronunciation of Latin is known to us with 
considerable fulness and certainty. A careful review of the 
evidence, and an equally careful and critical statement of the 
conclusions, may be found in Professor Lindsay's book on " The 
Latin Language." A short statement of the results of such 
inquiry was prepared some years ago and published at Cambridge, 
in the pamphlet already mentioned. Any reasonable scheme 
of pronunciation must follow in the main the lines there laid 
down. Difference of opinion arises chiefly over the practical 
question whether all the more minute and troublesome points 
must necessarily be attended to in ordinary teaching. In what 
follows, we first tabulate or summarise what is neither disputable 
nor difficult (adopting Messrs Arnold and Conway's English 
words as illustrations), and then add to each section a note on 
less important or more troublesome points. 

of certain kinds of verse {/ertur incerto tnariy vi super&7n) ; but this also is still 
a disputable matter, and perhaps mari is too great a concession to metre. 
What can be safely said is that the accent must not be so strong that bhe line 
will be in efifect choliambic. 
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A. — Vowels. 

(Where the Greek letter is in brackets, it is doubtful whether the 
sounds were exactly the same. ) 

Latin. Greek. 

d a footpath, grandfather. 

a a father. 

e € get. 

e (rj) bay, bane. Fr. pass^e- 



I 



hit 



% i qu^en. 

d (o) dot. 

(w) low, lone. 

a — pull. Fr. noxxvdle, 

u ov pool, moon. 

Note, — In this section there is not much that is likely to give 
trouble. It seems doubtful whether the ordinary learner of Latin 
should be troubled with the difference between a " close " and an 
" open " vowel. (Latin e is believed to have been a close ^, while 
7) was an open one. With o the same was the case ; with 6 the 
converse — it was open in Latin, close in Greek.) 

For U and u it will be observed that the nondescript English 
u of " but '* and the English " yoo *' are excluded. Neither has 
any historical justification. The U sometimes helps to preserve 
quantity, for there are words in which it is difficult to pronounce 
00 rapidly enough. An initial y (yoonanimvs) makes it less easy 
to realise the elision of a final vowel in the preceding word. 

B, — Diphthongs, 

Latin. Greek. 

au av fowl, COW, 

eu €v new (approximately). 

ui (vl) ruin ; Fr. lui, oui. 

Note, — ae and oe represented in Latin ot and at (Adelphoe, 
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PanoMius), For Greek oiy the 0% in '' boil " may be adopted 
without hesitation. For at, a sound arrived at by fusing a and e, 
and hardly distinguishable from " eye/' " iron." 

It is very doubtful whether the same sounds would be 
historically right for Latin oe and ae: a spelling in which ae 
represents ry is as old as Varro (scaena, a-Krivrj), and by the time of 
Cicero and Varro it is likely that at was a, or a long € (which 
Aristides Quintilianus says it was). They would have the 
advantage in practice of differentiating the sounds of oe and ae 
from that of e, and they are easily pronounced. The original 
sounds would be too troublesome for ordinary class work. 

ei is rare in Latin, €t frequent in Greek. It would be ex- 
pedient, though not scientifically exact, to use for both the sound 
of i as in " ride," " fine." 



C. — Consonants. 

Summary. — Practically all consonants may be pronounced as 
in English, with these exceptions : — 

c, g, t, always hard (cat, ^et, tin), amirfria. 
j (consonantal i)=^y. 

It is less important, but should not be forgotten, that s was 
probably always " hard " or " unvoiced " (not a «), as in hiss, pace, 
not as in rose. 

Note. — Consonantal u, or v, is believed to have been like our w. 
But the case is not exactly the same as that of /=y; for the 
English j does afifect quantity — it is really dj\ whereas v and w 
alike leave the syllable short, if its vowel is naturally short. 
Solwo and silwa have the advantage of making it easier to under- 
stand sdliio and s^iia, and cav;eo explains cautum and " Cauneas^ 

It is a detail that 6 before s was probably^ {urbs=-UTps). 

r should be distinctly pronounced, not attenuated as in 
England. 



y 


V 


y 


V 


z 


c 


ch 


X 


ph 


<!> 


th 


e 


rh 


p 
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There remain sounds borrowed from Greek. Questions arise 
about almost all of them. They are tabulated by Messrs Arnold 
and Conway, as follows : — 
Latin. Greek. 

No English equivalent. Fr. dw pain. 
„ „ Fr. d4, li^ne. 

'sc^eath, wisc^om, gla^ec?, 
baAeAouse, bacA-Aanded. 
ujp-Aill. 
an^-Aill. 
No English equivalent. Fr. thel^re. 

It would give the learner less trouble to remember what syllables 
have y and not i (Bithyni), than to cultivate a separate and 
strange sound for it. If \ is sd, it is not obvious how we are to 
deal with Ipia-Stay TrvKaa-Sei in Theocritus, ds (KAafw, hladzo) would 
be more expedient, and perhaps not without justification, for f 
became an English z in the course of time (vofii^fmj \/^<l>i(iw. in 
inscriptions). <f> and 6 changed gradually, and only at a late 
period became / and the English th (as in " think "). But there 
was variation in different dialects ; perhaps in quite early times 6 
was the English th in Laconian, the o- in e.g., a-etos being an attempt to 
represent that sound. The original p-h and t-h (T-hesmop-Jtoria) 
would be troublesome, as would any of the intermediate stages. 
For ordinary purposes of teaching, it seems unreasonable to look 
for anything but the ordinary, current sounds of /, th, and ch (ch 
of course as in " loch " or as in German — not as it is pronounced 
south of the Tweed), rh is unimportant. 

III. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

Greek has unavoidably been touched upon in what precedes, 
and the tabular statement has indicated, what seems clearly right, 
that the system of pronunciation in the two languages should be 
substantially the same. 
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A system of pronunciation, if it is to be used in ordinary 
teaching, must not be very exacting or very hard to acquire. It 
must be clear that the result is worth the trouble that it costs. 
Accuracy in quantity means much careful work. But it seems 
essential. On the other hand, the acquisition of an unfamiliar 
and difficult sound for letters which are not very frequent, 
y or oe or th, is of much more doubtful value. Quantity is 
ubiquitous. 

We have endeavoured as far as possible to make definite 
recommendations. But it seems inevitable that some minor 
points should be left to the discretion of the individual teacher, 
to be decided according to circumstances : e.^., in a school where 
phonetics are systematically cultivated, more subtle differences 
of sound may be insisted upon. 

There is no authority which can legislate or dictate. No 
great or rapid effect can be produced by means of University 
examinations ; for it would be inexpedient to throw them out of 
relation to the general system of teaching by suddenly exacting 
a very high standard in one particular department of scholarship. 
Only the consensus of teachers, in all grades, can effect material 
improvement. The elementary teacher must reflect that if more 
trouble is imposed upon him, he is saving much trouble at later 
stages. He is training pupils who will some day come to read 
Virgil and Horace, and who should be so trained that metre will 
take shape of itself. We are of opinion that such a combined 
effort would be beneficial to classical studies, ensuring at once 
a higher standard of accuracy, such as is required by modern 
science, and a better appreciation of the writings of antiquity as 
works of art. 



October 1905. 
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PEOVISIONAL SUMMAEY OE TABLE OF CONTENTS, 

Drafted in December 1905, and circulated to Schools^ in wder to dicii 
opinions, along with the full Report, 

I. QUANTITY. 

1. Quantity does not mean loudness or emphasis, but duration in 
time. 

2. Latin should be pronounced more slowly than English, and with' 
a slighter accent (p. 47). 

3. Verse should never be read without attention to its metrical 
form. 

4. Quantity should be observed, and acquired by the ear, from the 
earliest stages of teaching. 

5 In particular, care must be taken to avoid shortening an 
imaccented ^long syllable or lengthening an accented short one 
(ciirdntem, labor, avidus). 

6. Double consonants, giving "length by position," should be 
pronounced as in Italian (an-nus, p. 48). 

7. Syllables elided in verse must be made audible in reading. It is 
only for scansion that they disappear (p. 49). 

8. " Hidden quantities " — many are doubtful and unimportant, but 
some can hardly be ignored (pp. 48, 49). 



11. THE SYSTEM OF SOUNDS. 

(i) More or less certain and imperative : — 

a, e, I like the vowel sounds in alms, hay, queen, 

a, ^,1 as in sympathy, get, hit, 

0,6 as in low, got, 

U, u as in alltlsion, si/preme. 

au, eu, ui as in fmcl, new, rain, 

c, g, t, always and before any vowel, hard, as in cat, get, ten, 

consonantal i (j) = y. 
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(ii) More or less probable, but not imperative ;— 
06 as t in iron (p. 53). 
oe as oi in hoil (p. 53). 
consonantal u (v) = w (p. 53). 
B hard, not like English z. 

(iii) Unscientific, but permissible in ordinary teaching : — 
et as % in ride (German ei). 
y and y like \ and 1. 
ih and 'ph as in English. 
ch as in Scotch or German {}ocK), 



December 1905. 
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TABLE OF SOUNDS 

Roughly drafted f&i* discussion at the General Meeting on 3rd March 1906, 
after receipt of suggestions from correspondents. 

Note, — When several words are given as examples, it is not meant 
that they are all exactly alike, but that collectively they will give some 
idea of the sound required. 

When a French word is put first, it is because it represents the 
required sound more exactly than the English words. 



I. CONSONANTS. 

As in English, generally. But there are a few exceptions, and a few 
cases which require explanation. 

c, g, t always hard, as in cat, get, ten, 
consonantal i (j) = y. 

Consonantal u (v) is thought to have been like our w, but this is 
not proved beyond doubt, and there is no practical gain, as regards 
quantity, in adopting the sound of w. Pronounce as v. 

Final m was perhaps a sonant nasal, or in some way attenuated 
(hence elided before a vowel). 

ph (originally p-h as in upheaval, then passing through various 
stages till it became /, probably at a rather later date). 
In ordinary teaching it may be pronounced as in English. 
th (originally as in boathouse) as English th, 
ch (similar history) not as in English (chair), nor as k, but more 

like ch in Scotch or German (loch), 
z pronounce as dz, or as English z at the beginning of a 
word, (zd is confusing in Greek as regards Doric, and 
the evidence for it is inconclusive.) 

Minor Points. 

s is thought to have been always hard (as in sing, pace). 

h is thought to have been p before s (urps), 

the hard s points to spelling and pronouncing hiemps (cf. sumpsi). 
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II. VOWELS. 

d Father, alms. 

a grandfather, footpath: apart, available, sympathy (but the a 
here is not a pure a-sound : these words illustrate the 
shortness of short a rather than its quality). 

e French pass6. Bay 

^ get. 

I French fini : pique : queen (less exact). 

I hit, flit, maudtble. 

French beau, German ohne : low, alone. 

6 got. 

u French sou : wooed, intrude, intrusion, moon. 

u sz^perflttous, book. 

ae may be differentiated from e by giving it either (a) the sound of 
eye^ high, sigh, or (h) by making it a or prolonged e (so 
that e.g. the first two syllables of praetereunt differ in 
quantity only). The latter is probably nearer the original 
sound. 

au fowl, cow. 

ei (still sub iudice ) 

N.B, — The letters ei often stand for ey (eitiSy eyus, eiedvs) or 
for ei {no/j/r^iog), 

eu new (not quite exact, but sufiiciently so). 

oe may be differentiated from e by giving either (a) the sound of oi 
or oy (hoyy boil), or (6) the sound of German 0, which is 
nearer the original sound. It is not very frequent, and a 
sound coinciding with ae or e would not be seriously 
detrimental. 

ui French lui, oui : we : (huic, cui are sometimes huic, cui, as ruin), 

y and ^, strictly U : but for ordinary Latin teaching the sound of I and 
i may be permitted. 
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Rales of tbe Associatioo. 



1. The Association shall be called "The Classical Association op 
Scotland." 

2. The objects of the Association shall be to bring together for 
practical conference all persons interested in Classical Study and Educa- 
tion; to promote communication and comparison of views between 
Universities and Schools ; to discuss subjects and methods of Teaching 
and Examination, and any other questions of interest to Classical 
Scholars that may from time to time arise. 

3. All are eligible for Memberahip who are interested in Classical 
Education, and desirous of promoting its efficiency. 

4. The Council of the Association shall consist of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer, all ex officio^ together with twelve 
Ordinary Members of Council. At every Meeting of the Council five 
shall form a quorum. 

5. One-third of the Ordinary Members of Council shall retire 
annually in rotation and shall not be re-eligible to the same office till 
after the expiration of one year. 

6. The Association shall hold two regular Meetings, one in Spring 
and one in Autumn ; and it shall be in the power of the Committee, 
if they think it desirable, to arrange for a Meeting at any other time. 



Rules. 6 1 

At each Meeting of the Association a Local Committee shall be 
appointed to make arrangements for the following meeting in communi- 
cation with the President and the Secretary. 

7. The place of meeting shall be in the four University towns 
in rotation, and three week£ notice shall be given of each Meeting. 

8. The Annual Subscription shall be Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
to be paid to the Treasurer for the ensuing twelve months in October, 
or not later than 31st December. Life Membership is obtained by 
a single payment of Three Guineas. If any Member's Subscription is 
two years in arrear, the Committee shall, after due notice, remove his 
name from the list of Members. 

9. It shall be in the power of the Association at a General 
Meeting to amend or alter any of the above Rules, with consent of 
two-thirds of the Members present — due notice of any such proposed 
alteration to be made to the Secretary before the said Meeting, and 
stated on the billet of business. 
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